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Summary 

How have recent changes in U.S. family structure affected the cognitive, social, and emotional 
well-being of the nation’s children? Paul Amato examines the effects of family formation on 
children and evaluates whether current marriage-promotion programs are likely to meet chil- 
dren’s needs. 

Amato begins by investigating how children in households with both biological parents differ 
from children in households with only one biological parent. He shows that children growing 
up with two continuously married parents are less likely to experience a wide range of cogni- 
tive, emotional, and social problems, not only during childhood but also in adulthood. Although 
it is not possible to demonstrate that family structure causes these differences, studies using a 
variety of sophisticated statistical methods suggest that this is the case. 

Amato then asks what accounts for the differences between these two groups of children. He 
shows that compared with other children, those who grow up in stable, two-parent families 
have a higher standard of living, receive more effective parenting, experience more cooperative 
co-parenting, are emotionally closer to both parents, and are subjected to fewer stressful events 
and circumstances. 

Finally, Amato assesses how current marriage-promotion policies will affect the well-being of 
children. He finds that interventions that increase the share of children who grow up with both 
parents would improve the overall well-being of U.S. children only modestly, because chil- 
dren’s social or emotional problems have many causes, of which family structure is but one. But 
interventions that lower only modestly the overall share of U.S. children experiencing various 
problems could nevertheless lower substantially the number of children experiencing them. 
Even a small decline in percentages, when multiplied by the many children in the population, 
is a substantial social benefit. 
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P erhaps the most profound 
change in the American family 
over the past four decades has 
been the decline in the share of 
children growing up in house- 
holds with both biological parents. Because 
many social scientists, policymakers, and 
members of the general public believe that a 
two-parent household is the optimal setting 
for children’s development, the decline in 
such households has generated widespread 
concern about the well-being of American 
children. This concern has generated inter- 
est among policymakers in programs and in- 
terventions to increase the share of children 
growing up in stable, two-parent families. 
Not everyone, however, agrees with these 
policies; many observers believe that it is 
either inappropriate, or futile, for govern- 
ment to attempt to affect children’s family 
structures. 

My goal in this article is to inform this debate 
by addressing three questions. First, how do 
children in households with only one biologi- 
cal parent differ in terms of their cognitive, 
social, and emotional well-being from chil- 
dren in households with both biological par- 
ents? Second, what accounts for the observed 
differences between these two groups of chil- 
dren? And finally, how might current policies 
to strengthen marriage, decrease divorce, 
and lower nonmarital fertility affect the well- 
being of children in the United States? 

Research on the Effects of 
Family Structure on Children 

The rise in the divorce rate during the 1960s 
and 1970s prompted social scientists to inves- 
tigate how differing family structures affect 
children. Their research focus initially was on 
children of divorced parents, but it expanded 
to include out-of-wedlock children and those 
in other nontraditional family structures. 


Parental Divorce 

Early studies generally supported the as- 
sumption that children who experience 
parental divorce are prone to a variety of aca- 
demic, behavioral, and emotional problems. 1 
In 1971, psychologists Judith Wallerstein and 
Joan Kelly began an influential long-term 
study of 60 divorced families and 131 chil- 
dren. According to the authors, five years 
after divorce, one-third of the children were 
adjusting well and had good relationships 
with both parents. Another group of children 
(more than one-third of the sample) were 
clinically depressed, were doing poorly in 
school, had difficulty maintaining friend- 
ships, experienced chronic problems such as 
sleep disturbances, and continued to hope 
that their parents would reconcile. 2 

Despite these early findings, other studies in 
the 1970s challenged the dominant view that 
divorce is uniformly bad for children. For ex- 
ample, Mavis Hetherington and her col- 
leagues studied 144 preschool children, half 
from recently divorced maternal-custody 
families and half from continuously married 
two-parent families. During the first year of 
the study, the children with divorced parents 
exhibited more behavioral and emotional 
problems than did the children with continu- 
ously married parents. Two years after di- 
vorce, however, children with divorced par- 
ents no longer exhibited an elevated number 
of problems (although a few difficulties lin- 
gered for boys). Despite this temporary im- 
provement, a later wave of data collection re- 
vealed that the remarriage of the custodial 
mother was followed by additional problems 
among the children, especially daughters. 3 

Trying to make sense of this research litera- 
ture can be frustrating, because the results of 
individual studies vary considerably: some 
suggest serious negative effects of divorce, 
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others suggest modest effects, and yet others 
suggest no effects. Much of this inconsistency 
is due to variations across studies in the types 
of samples, the ages of the children, the out- 
comes examined, and the methods of analy- 
sis. To summarize general trends across such 
a large and varied body of research, social 
scientists use a technique known as meta- 
analysis. By calculating an effect size for each 
study (which reflects the difference between 
two groups expressed in a common metric), 
meta-analysis makes it possible to pool re- 
sults across many studies and adjust for varia- 
tions such as those noted. 4 

In 1991, Bruce Keith and I published the 
first meta-analysis dealing with the effects of 
divorce on children. 5 Our analysis summa- 
rized the results of ninety-three studies pub- 
lished in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s and 
confirmed that children with divorced par- 
ents are worse off than those with continu- 
ously married parents on measures of aca- 
demic success (school grades, scores on 
standardized achievement tests), conduct 
(behavior problems, aggression), psychologi- 
cal well-being (depression, distress symp- 
toms), self-esteem (positive feelings about 
oneself, perceptions of self-efficacy), and 
peer relations (number of close friends, social 
support from peers), on average. Moreover, 
children in divorced families tend to have 
weaker emotional bonds with mothers and 
fathers than do their peers in two-parent 
families. These results supported the conclu- 
sion that the rise in divorce had lowered the 
average level of child well-being. 

Our meta-analysis also indicated, however, 
that the estimated effects of parental divorce 
on children’s well-being are modest rather 
than strong. We concluded that these modest 
differences reflect widely varying experiences 
within both groups of children. Some children 


growing up with continuously married parents 
are exposed to stressful circumstances, such as 
poverty, serious conflict between parents, vio- 
lence, inept parenting, and mental illness or 
substance abuse, that increase the risk of child 
maladjustment. Correspondingly, some chil- 
dren with divorced parents cope well, perhaps 
because their parents are able to separate am- 
icably and engage in cooperative co-parenting 
following marital dissolution. 


Children in divorced 
fcnnilies tend to have 
weaker emotional bonds 
with mothers and fathers 
than do their peers in 
two-parent families. 


In a more recent meta-analysis, based on 
sixty-seven studies conducted during the 
1990s, I again found that children with di- 
vorced parents, on average, scored signifi- 
cantly lower on various measures of well- 
being than did children with continuously 
married parents. 6 As before, the differences 
between the two groups were modest rather 
than large. Nevertheless, the more recent 
meta-analyses revealed that children with di- 
vorced parents continued to have lower aver- 
age levels of cognitive, social, and emotional 
well-being, even in a decade in which divorce 
had become common and widely accepted. 

Other studies have shown that the differ- 
ences in well-being between children with di- 
vorced and children with continuously mar- 
ried parents persist well into adulthood. For 
example, adults who experience parental di- 
vorce as a child have lower socioeconomic at- 
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tainment, an increased risk of having a non- 
marital birth, weaker bonds with parents, 
lower psychological well-being, poorer mari- 
tal quality, and an elevated risk of seeing their 
own marriage end in divorce.' Overall, the 
evidence is consistent that parental divorce 
during childhood is linked with a wide range 
of problems in adulthood. 

Children Born outside Marriage 

Children born outside marriage have been 
studied less frequently than have children of 
divorce. Nevertheless, like children with di- 
vorced parents, children who grow up with a 
single parent because they were born out of 
wedlock are more likely than children living 
with continuously married parents to experi- 
ence a variety of cognitive, emotional, and 
behavioral problems. Specifically, compared 
with children who grow up in stable, two- 
parent families, children born outside mar- 
riage reach adulthood with less education, 
earn less income, have lower occupational 
status, are more likely to be idle (that is, not 
employed and not in school), are more likely 
to have a nonmarital birth (among daugh- 
ters), have more troubled marriages, experi- 
ence higher rates of divorce, and report more 
symptoms of depression. 8 

A few studies have compared children of un- 
married single parents and divorced single 
parents. Despite some variation across studies, 
this research generally shows that the long- 
term risks for most problems are comparable 
in these two groups. For example, Sara 
McLanahan and Gary Sandefur, using the Na- 
tional Survey of Families and Households, 
found that 31 percent of youth with divorced 
parents dropped out of high school, compared 
with 37 percent of youth born outside mar- 
riage (the corresponding figure for youth with 
continuously married parents was 13 percent). 
Similarly, 33 percent of daughters with di- 


vorced parents had a teen birth, compared 
with 37 percent of daughters born outside 
marriage (the corresponding figure for daugh- 
ters with continuously married parents was 11 
percent). 9 Other studies that have compared 
offspring in these two groups yield similar re- 
sults with respect to occupational attainment, 
earned income, depression, and the risk of 
seeing one’s own marriage end in divorce. 10 

Although it is sometimes assumed that chil- 
dren born to unwed mothers have little con- 
tact with their fathers, about 40 percent of 
unmarried mothers are living with the child’s 
father at the time of birth. 11 If one-third of all 
children are born to unmarried parents, and 
if 40 percent of these parents are cohabiting, 
then about one out of every eight infants lives 
with two biological but unmarried parents. 
Structurally, these households are similar to 
households with two married parents. And 
young children are unlikely to be aware of 
their parents’ marital status. Nevertheless, 
cohabiting parents tend to be more disadvan- 
taged than married parents. They have less 
education, earn less income, report poorer 
relationship quality, and experience more 
mental health problems. 12 These considera- 
tions suggest that children living with cohab- 
iting biological parents may be worse off, in 
some respects, than children living with two 
married biological parents. 

Consistent with this assumption, Susan L. 
Brown found that children living with cohab- 
iting biological parents, compared with chil- 
dren living with continuously married par- 
ents, had more behavioral problems, more 
emotional problems, and lower levels of 
school engagement (that is, caring about 
school and doing homework). 10 Parents’ edu- 
cation, income, psychological well-being, and 
parenting stress explained most — but not 
all — of these differences. In other words, un- 
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married cohabiting parents, compared with 
married parents, had fewer years of educa- 
tion, earned less income, had lower levels of 
psychological well-being, and reported more 
stress in parenting. These factors, in turn, 
partly accounted for the elevated number of 
problems among their children. 

The risk of relationship dissolution also is 
substantially higher for cohabiting couples 
with children than for married couples with 
children. 14 For example, the Fragile Families 
Study indicates that about one-fourth of co- 
habiting biological parents are no longer liv- 
ing together one year after the child’s birth. 15 
Another study of first births found that 31 
percent of cohabiting couples had broken up 
after five years, as against 16 percent of mar- 
ried couples. 16 Growing up with two continu- 
ously cohabiting biological parents is rare. 
Using the 1999 National Survey of American 
Families, Brown found that only 1.5 percent 
of all children lived with two cohabiting par- 
ents at the time of the survey. 1 ' Similarly, an 
analysis of the 1995 Adolescent Health Study 
(Add Health) revealed that less than one-half 
of 1 percent of adolescents aged sixteen to 
eighteen had spent their entire childhoods 
living with two continuously cohabiting bio- 
logical parents. 18 

Unresolved questions remain about children 
born to cohabiting parents who later marry. If 
cohabiting parents marry after the birth of a 
child, is the child at any greater risk than if 
the parents marry before having the child? 
Correspondingly, do children benefit when 
their cohabiting parents get married? To the 
extent that marriage increases union stability 
and binds fathers more strongly to their chil- 
dren, marriage among cohabiting parents 
may improve children’s long-term well-being. 
Few studies, however, have addressed this 
issue. 


Death of a Parent 

Some children live with a single parent not 
because of divorce or because they were born 
outside marriage but because their other par- 
ent has died. Studies that compare children 
who experienced the death of a parent with 
children separated from a parent for other 
reasons yield mixed results. The Amato and 
Keith meta-analysis found that children who 
experienced a parent’s death scored lower on 


The risk of relationship 
dissolution also is 
substantially higher for 
cohabiting couples with 
children than for married 
couples with children. 


several forms of well-being than did children 
living with continuously married parents. 
Children who experienced a parent’s death, 
however, scored significantly higher on sev- 
eral measures of well-being than did children 
with divorced parents. 19 McLanahan and 
Sandefur found that children with a deceased 
parent were no more likely than children 
with continuously married parents to drop 
out of high school. Daughters with a de- 
ceased parent, however, were more likely 
than teenagers living with both parents to 
have a nonmarital birth. 20 Another study 
found that although adults whose parents di- 
vorced or never married during their child- 
hood had lower levels of socioeconomic at- 
tainment than did adults who grew up with 
continuously married parents, adults who ex- 
perienced the death of a parent as a child did 
not differ from those with two continuously 
married parents. 21 In contrast, Amato found 
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that all causes of separation from a parent 
during childhood, including parental death, 
were linked with increased symptoms of de- 
pression in adulthood . 22 Although the re- 
search findings are mixed, these studies sug- 
gest that experiencing the death of a parent 
during childhood puts children at risk for a 
number of problems, but not as much as does 
divorce or out-of-wedlock birth. 

Discordant Two-Parent Families 

Most studies in this literature have compared 
children living with a single parent with a 
broad group of children living with continu- 
ously married parents. Some two-parent fam- 
ilies, however, function better than others. 
Marriages marked by chronic, overt conflict 
and hostility are “intact” structurally but are 
not necessarily good environments in which 
to raise children. Some early studies com- 
pared children living with divorced parents 
and children living with two married but dis- 
cordant parents. In general, these studies 
found that children in high-conflict house- 
holds experience many of the same problems 
as do children with divorced parents. In fact, 
some studies show that children with discor- 
dant married parents are worse off than chil- 
dren with divorced parents . 23 

A more recent generation of long-term stud- 
ies has shown that the effects of divorce vary 
with the degree of marital discord that pre- 
cedes divorce. When parents exhibit chronic 
and overt conflict, children appear to be bet- 
ter off, in the long run, if their parents split 
up rather than stay together. But when par- 
ents exhibit relatively little overt conflict, 
children appear to be better off if their par- 
ents stay together. In other words, children 
are particularly at risk when low-conflict mar- 
riages end in divorce . 24 In a twenty-year 
study, Alan Booth and I found that the major- 
ity of marriages that ended in divorce fell into 


the low-conflict group. Spouses in these mar- 
riages did not fight frequently or express hos- 
tility toward their partners. Instead, they felt 
emotionally estranged from their spouses, 
and many ended their marriages to seek 
greater happiness with new partners. Al- 
though many parents saw this transition as 
positive, their children often viewed it as un- 
expected, inexplicable, and unwelcome. Chil- 
dren and parents, it is clear, often have differ- 
ent interpretations of family transitions . 25 

Stepfamilies 

Although rates of remarriage have declined in 
recent years, most divorced parents eventu- 
ally remarry. Similarly, many women who 
have had a nonmarital birth eventually marry 
men who are not the fathers of their children. 
Adding a stepfather to the household usually 
improves children’s standard of living. More- 
over, in a stepfamily, two adults are available 
to monitor children’s behavior, provide super- 
vision, and assist children with everyday prob- 
lems. For these reasons, one might assume 
that children generally are better off in step- 
families than in single-parent households. 
Studies consistently indicate, however, that 
children in stepfamilies exhibit more prob- 
lems than do children with continuously mar- 
ried parents and about the same number of 
problems as do children with single parents . 26 
In other words, the marriage of a single par- 
ent (to someone other than the child’s biolog- 
ical parent) does not appear to improve the 
functioning of most children. 

Although the great majority of parents view 
the formation of a stepfamily positively, chil- 
dren tend to be less enthusiastic. Stepfamily 
formation is stressful for many children be- 
cause it often involves moving (generally to a 
different neighborhood or town), adapting to 
new people in the household, and learning 
new rules and routines. Moreover, early rela- 
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tionships between stepparents and stepchil- 
dren are often tense. Children, especially 
adolescents, become accustomed to a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy in single-parent 
households. They may resent the monitoring 
and supervision by stepparents and react with 
hostility when stepparents attempt to exert 
authority. Some children experience loyalty 
conflicts and fear that becoming emotionally 
close to a stepparent implies betraying the 
nonresident biological parent. Some become 
jealous because they must share parental 
time and attention with the stepparent. And 
for some children, remarriage ends any lin- 
gering hopes that the two biological parents 
will one day reconcile. 2. Finally, stepchildren 
are overrepresented in official reports of 
child abuse. 28 Of course, the great majority of 
stepparents are not abusive. Moreover, sur- 
vey data have not supported the notion that 
children in stepfamilies are more likely to be 
abused than are children in two-parent fami- 
lies. 29 Nevertheless, even a slight trend in 
this direction would represent an additional 
risk for children in stepfamilies. 

Although relationships in many stepfamilies 
are tense, stepparents are still able to make 
positive contributions to their stepchildren’s 
lives. If stepfamilies survive the early “crisis” 
stage, then close and supportive relationships 
between stepparents and stepchildren often 
develop. Research suggests that these rela- 
tionships can serve as important resources for 
children’s development and emotional well- 
being. 30 

The increase in nonmarital cohabitation has 
focused attention on the distinction between 
married-couple stepfamilies and cohabiting- 
couple “stepfamilies.” Christine Buchanan, 
Eleanor Maccoby, and Sanford Dornbusch 
found that adolescents had fewer emotional 
and behavior problems following divorce if 


their mothers remarried than if they cohab- 
ited with a partner. 31 Similarly, two studies of 
African American families found that children 
were better off in certain respects if they lived 
with stepfathers than with their mother’s co- 
habiting partners. 32 In contrast, Susan Brown 
found no significant differences between chil- 
dren in married and cohabiting stepfamilies. 33 
Although these data suggest that children may 
be better off if single mothers marry their 
partners rather than cohabit, the small num- 
ber of studies on this topic makes it difficult 
to draw firm conclusions. 

Variations by Gender of Child 

Several early influential studies found that 
boys in divorced families had more adjust- 
ment problems than did girls. 34 Given that 
boys usually live with their mothers following 
family disruption, the loss of contact with the 
same-gender parent could account for such a 
difference. In addition boys, compared with 
girls, may be exposed to more conflict, re- 
ceive less support from parents and others 
(because they are believed to be tougher), 
and be picked on more by custodial mothers 
(because sons may resemble their fathers). 
Subsequent studies, however, have failed to 
find consistent gender differences in chil- 
dren’s reactions to divorce. 

The meta-analyses on children of divorce pro- 
vide the most reliable evidence on this topic. 
The Amato and Keith meta-analysis of studies 
conducted before the 1990s revealed one sig- 
nificant gender difference: the estimated neg- 
ative effect of divorce on social adjustment 
was stronger for boys than girls. In other 
areas, however, such as academic achieve- 
ment, conduct, and psychological adjustment, 
no differences between boys and girls were 
apparent. 35 In my meta-analysis of studies 
conducted in the 1990s, the estimated effect 
of divorce on children’s conduct problems was 
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stronger for boys than for girls, although no 
other gender differences were apparent . 36 
Why the earlier studies suggest a gender dif- 
ference in social adjustment and the more re- 
cent studies suggest a gender difference in 
conduct problems is unclear. Nevertheless, 
taken together, these meta-analyses provide 
some limited support for the notion that boys 
are more susceptible than girls to the detri- 
mental consequences of divorce. 

Variations by Race of Child 

Compared with whites, African Americans 
have a higher rate of marital disruption and a 
substantially higher rate of nonmarital births. 
Because relatively little research has focused 
on this topic, however, it is difficult to reach 
firm conclusions about racial differences in 
children’s well-being in single-parent house- 
holds. Some research suggests that the aca- 
demic deficits associated with living with a 
single mother are less pronounced for black 
than for white children . 37 One study found 
that growing up in a single-parent family pre- 
dicted lower socioeconomic attainment 
among white women, white men, and black 
women, but not among black men . 38 McLana- 
han and Sandefur found that white offspring 
from single-parent families were more likely 
to drop out of high school than were African 
American offspring from single-parent fami- 
lies . 39 African American children may thus 
adjust better than white children to life in sin- 
gle-parent families, although the explanation 
for this difference is not clear. Other studies, 
however, have found few racial differences in 
the estimated effects of growing up with a sin- 
gle parent on long-term outcomes . 40 

Some studies suggest that stepfathers play a 
particularly beneficial role in African Ameri- 
can families. One study found that in African 
American families (but not European Ameri- 
can families), children who lived with stepfa- 


thers were less likely to drop out of high 
school or (among daughters) have a nonmari- 
tal birth . 41 Similarly, a study of African Amer- 
icans living in high-poverty neighborhoods 
found that girls living with their mothers and 
stepfathers were less likely than girls living 
with single mothers to become sexually active 
or pregnant. Interestingly, the protective ef- 
fect of a stepfather held only when mothers 
were married and not when they were cohab- 
iting . 42 Another study yielded comparable re- 
sults: among African Americans, adolescents 
living with stepfathers were better off in 
many respects than were adolescents living 
with single mothers, but adolescents living 
with cohabiting parents were worse off than 
those living with single mothers . 43 The rea- 
sons for these racial differences are not clear, 
and future research is required to understand 
how interpersonal dynamics differ in white 
and African American stepfamilies. 

Why Do Single-Parent Families 
Put Children at Risk? 

Researchers have several theories to explain 
why children growing up with single parents 
have an elevated risk of experiencing cogni- 
tive, social, and emotional problems. Most 
refer either to the economic and parental re- 
sources available to children or to the stress- 
ful events and circumstances to which these 
children must adapt. 

Economic Hardship 

For a variety of reasons documented else- 
where in this volume, most children living 
with single parents are economically disad- 
vantaged. It is difficult for poor single parents 
to afford the books, home computers, and pri- 
vate lessons that make it easier for their chil- 
dren to succeed in school. Similarly, they can- 
not afford clothes, shoes, cell phones, and 
other consumer goods that give their children 
status among their peers. Moreover, many live 
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in rundown neighborhoods with high crime 
rates, low-quality schools, and few community 
services. Consistent with these observations, 
many studies have shown that economic re- 
sources explain some of the differences in 
well-being between children with single par- 
ents and those with continuously married par- 
ents. 44 Research showing that children do 
better at school and exhibit fewer behavioral 
problems when nonresident fathers pay child 
support likewise suggests the importance of 
income in facilitating children’s well-being in 
single-parent households. 45 

Quality of Parenting 

Regardless of family structure, the quality of 
parenting is one of the best predictors of chil- 
dren’s emotional and social well-being. Many 
single parents, however, find it difficult to 
function effectively as parents. Compared 
with continuously married parents, they are 
less emotionally supportive of their children, 
have fewer rules, dispense harsher discipline, 
are more inconsistent in dispensing disci- 
pline, provide less supervision, and engage in 
more conflict with their children. 46 Many of 
these deficits in parenting presumably result 
from struggling to make ends meet with lim- 
ited financial resources and trying to raise 
children without the help of the other biolog- 
ical parent. Many studies link inept parenting 
by resident single parents with a variety of 
negative outcomes among children, including 
poor academic achievement, emotional prob- 
lems, conduct problems, low self-esteem, and 
problems forming and maintaining social re- 
lationships. Other studies show that depres- 
sion among custodial mothers, which usually 
detracts from effective parenting, is related 
to poor adjustment among offspring. 4 ' 

Although the role of the resident parent (usu- 
ally the mother) in promoting children’s well- 
being is clear, the nonresident parent (usually 


the father) can also play an important role. In 
a meta-analysis of sixty-three studies of non- 
resident fathers and their children, Joan 
Gilbreth and I found that children had 
higher academic achievement and fewer 
emotional and conduct problems when non- 
resident fathers were closely involved in their 
lives. 48 We also found that studies of nonresi- 
dent fathers in the 1990s were more likely 
than earlier studies to report positive effects 
of father involvement. Nonresident fathers 
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may thus be enacting the parent role more 
successfully now than in the past, with bene- 
ficial consequences for children. Neverthe- 
less, analysts consistently find that many non- 
resident fathers are minimally engaged with 
their children. Retween one-fourth and one- 
third of nonresident fathers maintain fre- 
quent contact with their children, and a 
roughly equal share of fathers maintains little 
or no contact. 49 Interviews with children re- 
veal that losing contact with fathers is one of 
the most painful outcomes of divorce. 50 

Children also thrive when their parents have a 
cooperative co-parental relationship. When 
parents agree on the rules and support one 
another’s decisions, children learn that 
parental authority is not arbitrary. Parental 
agreement also means that children are not 
subjected to inconsistent discipline when they 
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misbehave. Consistency between parents 
helps children to learn and internalize social 
norms and moral values. Another benefit of a 
positive co-parental relationship is the model- 
ing of interpersonal skills, such as showing re- 
spect, communicating clearly, and resolving 
disputes through negotiation and compro- 
mise. Children who learn these skills by ob- 
serving their parents have positive relation- 
ships with peers and, later, with intimate 
partners. When children’s parents live in sep- 

Conflict between nonresident 
parents appears to be 
particidarly harmful when 
children feel that they are 
caught in the middle. 


arate households, however, cooperative co- 
parenting is not the norm. Although some 
parents remain locked in conflict for many 
years, especially if a divorce is involved, most 
gradually disengage and communicate little 
with one another. At best, most children living 
with single parents experience “parallel” par- 
enting rather than cooperative co-parenting . 51 

Exposure to Stress 

Children living with single parents are ex- 
posed to more stressful experiences and cir- 
cumstances than are children living with con- 
tinuously married parents. Although scholars 
define stress in somewhat different ways, 
most assume that it occurs when external de- 
mands exceed people’s coping resources. 
This results in feelings of emotional distress, 
a reduced capacity to function in school, 
work, and family roles, and an increase in 
physiological indicators of arousal .' 02 Eco- 
nomic hardship, inept parenting, and loss of 


contact with a parent (as noted earlier) can 
be stressful for children. Observing conflict 
and hostility between resident and nonresi- 
dent parents also is stressful . 53 Conflict be- 
tween nonresident parents appears to be par- 
ticularly harmful when children feel that they 
are caught in the middle, as when one parent 
denigrates the other parent in front of the 
child, when children are asked to transmit 
critical or emotionally negative messages 
from one parent to the other, and when one 
parent attempts to recruit the child as an ally 
against the other . 0 1 Interparental conflict is a 
direct stressor for children, and it can also in- 
terfere with their attachments to parents, re- 
sulting in feelings of emotional insecurity . 55 

Moving is a difficult experience for many 
children, especially when it involves losing 
contact with neighborhood friends. More- 
over, moves that require changing schools 
can put children out of step with their class- 
mates in terms of the curriculum. Children 
with single parents move more frequently 
than other children do, partly because of eco- 
nomic hardship (which forces parents to seek 
less expensive accommodation in other areas) 
and partly because single parents form new 
romantic attachments (as when a single 
mother marries and moves in with her new 
husband). Studies show that frequent moving 
increases the risk of academic, behavioral, 
and emotional problems for children with 
single parents .' 06 For many children, as noted, 
the addition of a stepparent to the household 
is a stressful change. And when remarriages 
end in divorce, children are exposed to yet 
more stressful transitions. Indeed, some 
studies indicate that the number of transi- 
tions that children experience while growing 
up (including multiple parental divorces, co- 
habitations, and remarriages) is a good pre- 
dictor of their behavioral and emotional 
problems as adolescents and young adults. 5 ' 
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The “Selection” Perspective 
Explanations that focus on economic hard- 
ship, the quality of parenting, and exposure 
to stress all assume that the circumstances as- 
sociated with living in a single-parent house- 
hold negatively affect children’s well-being. A 
quite different explanation — and the main al- 
ternative to these views — is that many poorly 
adjusted individuals either never marry in the 
first place or see their marriages end in di- 
vorce. In other words, these people carry 
traits that “select” them into single parent- 
hood. Parents can transmit these problematic 
traits to their children either through genetic 
inheritance or inept parenting. For example, 
a mother with an antisocial personality may 
pass this genetic predisposition to her chil- 
dren. Her personality also may contribute to 
her marriage’s ending in divorce. Her chil- 
dren will thus be at risk of exhibiting antiso- 
cial behavior, but the risk has little to do with 
the divorce. The discovery that concordance 
(similarity between siblings) for divorce 
among adults is higher among identical than 
fraternal twins suggests that genes may pre- 
dispose some people to engage in behaviors 
that increase the risk of divorce. 58 If parents’ 
personality traits and other genetically trans- 
mitted predispositions are causes of single 
parenthood as well as childhood problems, 
then the apparent effects on children of 
growing up with a single parent are spurious. 

Because researchers cannot conduct a true 
experiment and randomly allocate children 
to live with single or married parents, it is 
difficult to rule out the selection perspec- 
tive. Nevertheless, many studies cast doubt 
on it. For example, some have found signifi- 
cant differences between children with di- 
vorced and continuously married parents 
even after controlling for personality traits 
such as depression and antisocial behavior 
in parents. 59 Others have found higher rates 


of problems among children with single par- 
ents, using statistical methods that adjust for 
unmeasured variables that, in principle, 
should include parents’ personality traits as 
well as many genetic influences. 60 And a few 
studies have found that the link between 
parental divorce and children’s problems is 
similar for adopted and biological chil- 
dren — a finding that cannot be explained by 
genetic transmission. 61 Another study, based 
on a large sample of twins, found that grow- 
ing up in a single-parent family predicted 
depression in adulthood even with genetic 
resemblance controlled statistically. 62 Al- 
though some degree of selection still may be 
operating, the weight of the evidence 
strongly suggests that growing up without 
two biological parents in the home increases 
children’s risk of a variety of cognitive, emo- 
tional, and social problems. 

Implications of Policies to 
Increase the Share of Children 
in Two-Parent Families 

Since social science research shows so clearly 
the advantages enjoyed by children raised by 
continuously married parents, it is no wonder 
that policymakers and practitioners are inter- 
ested in programs to strengthen marriage and 
increase the proportion of children who grow 
up in such families. Realistically speaking, 
what could such programs accomplish? In 
what follows, I present estimates of how they 
could affect the share of children in the 
United States who experience various types 
of problems during adolescence. 

Adolescent Family Structure and 
Well-Being in the Add Health Study 

To make these estimates, I used the Adoles- 
cent Health Study — a national long-term 
sample of children in junior high and high 
schools — relying on data from Wave I, con- 
ducted in 1995. Table 1 is based on adoles- 
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Table 1. Family Structure and Adolescent Well-Being: Share of Adolescents Reporting 
Problems in Various Scenarios 


Percent 


Problem 

Family structure, 1995 

Estimated share if family structure were the 

same as in 

Two parents 

One parent 

Combined 

1980 

1970 

I960 

Repeated grade 

18.8 

30.3 

24.0 

22.9 

21.8 

21.4 

Suspended from school 

21.2 

39.8 

29.6 

27.9 

26.0 

25.4 

Delinquency 

36.4 

44.7 

40.1 

39.4 

38.5 

38.3 

Violence 

36.0 

44.1 

39.6 

38.9 

38.1 

37.8 

Therapy 

7.5 

17.0 

11.8 

10.9 

9.9 

9.6 

Smoked in last month 

13.4 

22.6 

17.5 

16.7 

15.8 

15.5 

Thought of suicide 

11.3 

14.5 

12.7 

12.5 

12.1 

12.0 

Attempted suicide 

1.7 

2.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 


Source: National Study of Adolescent Health, 1995. See text for details. 


cents’ responses to questions about behav- 
ioral, emotional, and academic problems — 
specifically, whether they had repeated a 
grade, been suspended from school, engaged 
in delinquent behavior, engaged in a violent 
altercation, received counseling or therapy 
for an emotional problem, smoked cigarettes 
regularly during the last month, thought 
about suicide, or attempted suicide. Delin- 
quency involved damaging property, shoplift- 
ing, breaking into a house or building to steal 
something, stealing something worth more 
than $50, or taking a car without the owner’s 
permission. Violence was defined as engaging 
in a physical fight as a result of which the op- 
ponent had received medical attention (in- 
cluding bandaging a cut) or a fight involving 
multiple people or using a weapon to 
threaten someone. The results are based on 
responses from more than 17,000 children 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, and 
the data have been weighted to make them 
nationally representative . 63 

Responses are shown separately for adoles- 
cents living with continuously married par- 
ents and for those living with one parent only. 


The results are striking. Adolescents living 
with single parents consistently report en- 
countering more problems than those living 
with continuously married parents. Thirty 
percent of the former reported that they had 
repeated a grade, as against 19 percent of the 
latter. Similarly, 40 percent of children living 
with single parents reported having been sus- 
pended from school, compared with 21 per- 
cent of children living with continuously mar- 
ried parents. Children in stable, two-parent 
families also were less likely to have engaged 
in delinquency or violence, seen a therapist 
for an emotional problem, smoked during the 
previous month, or thought about or at- 
tempted suicide. These findings are consis- 
tent with research demonstrating that chil- 
dren living with continuously married 
parents report fewer problems than do other 
children. The increase in risk associated with 
living without both parents ranged from 
about 23 percent (for being involved in a vio- 
lent altercation) to 127 percent (for receiving 
emotional therapy). 

To estimate the frequency of these problems 
in the larger population, I relied on the Add 
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Health finding that 55 percent of adolescents 
between the ages of twelve to eighteen lived 
with both biological parents at the time of the 
survey. Given that rates of divorce and non- 
marital births have not changed much since 
the mid-1990s, this figure is probably close to 
the current figure, and it is nearly identical to 
the estimate provided by Susan Brown from 
the 1999 National Survey of American Fami- 
lies. (Because most children in the sample 
were younger than eighteen and could still 
experience a parental divorce or death before 
reaching adulthood, these results are consis- 
tent with the projection that about half of all 
children will live continuously with both bio- 
logical parents until adulthood.) The third 
column in table 1 shows the estimated share 
of adolescents in the U.S. population who ex- 
perience each problem, based on the data in 
the first two columns. 64 

How would increasing the share of children 
growing up in stable, two-parent families af- 
fect the overall levels of these problems in 
the population? To provide estimates, I con- 
sidered three levels of social change. The 
fourth column in table 1 provides estimates 
of adolescent outcomes if the share of adoles- 
cents living with two biological parents were 
the same as it was in 1980, the year in which 
the share of marriages ending in divorce 
reached its peak but before the large increase 
in nonmarital births during the 1980s and 
early 1990s. The fifth column provides esti- 
mates of adolescent outcomes if the share of 
adolescents living with continuously married 
parents were the same as it was in 1970, the 
year just before the massive increase in di- 
vorce rates during the 1970s. The final col- 
umn provides estimates of adolescent out- 
comes if the share of adolescents living with 
continuously married parents were the same 
as it was in 1960, a period of relative family 
stability in the United States. 65 


Column four shows that if the share of ado- 
lescents living with two biological parents 
were the same today as it was in 1980, the 
share of adolescents repeating a grade would 
fall from 24 percent to about 23 percent. 
Similarly, if the share of adolescents living 
with two biological parents returned to its 
1970 level, the share of adolescents repeating 
a grade would fall to about 22 percent. Fi- 
nally, if the share of adolescents living with 
two biological parents increased to its 1960 
level, the share of adolescents repeating a 
grade would fall to 21 percent. 

How is it that increasing the share of children 
growing up with continuously married par- 
ents has such a relatively small effect on the 
share of children experiencing these prob- 
lems? The explanation is that many children 
living with continuously married parents also 
experience these problems. In general, these 
findings, which are likely to disappoint some 
readers, are consistent with a broad, sociolog- 
ical understanding of human behavior. Most 
behaviors are determined by numerous so- 
cial, cultural, individual, and biological fac- 
tors. No single variable, such as family struc- 
ture, has a monolithic effect on children’s 
development and behavior. Although increas- 
ing the share of children growing up in sta- 
ble, two-parent families would lower the inci- 
dence of all the problems shown in table 1, 
clearly it is not a panacea for the problems 
confronting our nation’s youth. 

Individual versus Public Health 
Perspectives 

Whether one views the estimated changes in 
table 1 as small or big depends in large part 
on whether one adopts an individual perspec- 
tive or a public health perspective. Attempts 
during the past twenty years by public health 
authorities to address cholesterol-related 
health problems help to illustrate this distinc- 
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tion. Many epidemiological and clinical stud- 
ies have shown that a high level of blood cho- 
lesterol is a risk factor for cardiovascular dis- 
ease. How large is the estimated effect of 
cholesterol on cardiovascular disease? Con- 
sider a group of male nonsmokers age fifty 
with normal blood pressure. Men in this 
group with high total cholesterol (defined as 
250 mg/dL) have a 7 percent chance of suf- 
fering a heart attack during the next decade. 
In comparison, men in this group with low 
total cholesterol (defined as 190 mg/dL) have 
only a 4 percent chance. In other words, de- 
creasing total cholesterol from a “dangerous” 
level to a “safe” level would lower the risk of 
having a heart attack for men in this group by 
3 percentage points. Based on projections 
like these, public health authorities have en- 
couraged people with high cholesterol to 
lower their cholesterol by eating fewer foods 
high in saturated fat and cholesterol, losing 
weight, and exercising more often. Physicians 
often recommend supplementing these 
lifestyle changes with cholesterol-lowering 
medications, such as statin drugs. 66 

Seen from a different perspective, however, 
93 percent of men age fifty with high total 
cholesterol will not suffer a heart attack in 
the next decade. There are only 7 chances in 
100 that a particular man will have a heart at- 
tack, and even if he lowers his cholesterol, he 
still has 4 chances in 100 of suffering a heart 
attack. In other words, all the required 
changes in lifestyle, plus the use of medica- 
tions, will lower his chances of a heart attack 
by only 3 chances out of 100. An individual 
man with high cholesterol, therefore, may 
well wonder if is worth the effort to change 
his lifestyle and take medication. At the pop- 
ulation level, however, with more than 9 mil- 
lion men in the United States in their early 
fifties, a 3 percentage point reduction in 
heart attacks would be seen as a major public 


health achievement, because it would mean a 
quarter of a million fewer heart attacks in this 
group over a decade. 6 ' 

The cholesterol example is relevant to under- 
standing the effects of growing up without 
both parents in the household. The increase 
in the risk of cardiovascular disease associ- 
ated with high blood cholesterol is compara- 
ble in many respects to the increase in the 
risk of behavioral, emotional, and academic 
problems associated with growing up in a sin- 
gle-parent household. For example, the in- 
crease in heart attacks associated with high 
blood cholesterol represents a 75 percent in- 
crease in risk — ([7 - 4]/4) x 100 — a figure 
comparable to the increased risk associated 
with single parenthood and repeating a 
grade, being suspended from school, receiv- 
ing therapy, or attempting suicide. Adopting 
a public health view and considering the 
number rather than the percentage of adoles- 
cents who might be affected helps put these 
findings in perspective. 

In 2002 there were about 29 million children 
in the United States between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen — the age range covered 
in table l. 68 Table 2 indicates that nearly 7 
million children in this age group will have 
repeated a grade. Increasing the share of 
adolescents living with two biological parents 
to the 1980 level, as illustrated in the second 
column of the table, suggests that some 
300,000 fewer children would repeat a grade. 
Correspondingly, increasing the share of ado- 
lescents living with two biological parents to 
the 1970 level, as illustrated in the third col- 
umn, would mean that 643,264 fewer chil- 
dren would repeat a grade. Finally, increasing 
the share of adolescents in two-parent fami- 
lies to the 1960 level suggests that nearly 
three-quarters of a million fewer children 
would repeat a grade. Similarly, increasing 
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Table 2. Well-Being of Adolescents Aged Twelve to Eighteen, 2002 Estimates 

Estimated change based on two-parent families in 


Problem 

2002 estimate 

1980 

1970 

1960 

Repeated grade 

6,948,530 

-299,968 

-643,264 

-746,587 

Suspended from school 

8,570,096 

-485,165 

-1,040,410 

-1,207,523 

Delinquency 

11,632,086 

-216,498 

-464,269 

-538,841 

Violence 

11,490,072 

-211,282 

-453,082 

-525,857 

Therapy 

3,412,678 

-247,799 

-531,392 

-616,745 

Smoked in last month 

5,083,513 

-239,974 

-514,611 

-597,269 

Thought of suicide 

3,692,358 

-83,469 

-178,995 

-207,746 

Attempted suicide 

636,164 

-28,693 

-61,530 

-71,413 


Source: Author’s estimates based on data from the National Study of Adolescent Health, 1995. See text for details. 


marital stability to its 1980 level would result 
in nearly half a million fewer children sus- 
pended from school, about 200,000 fewer 
children engaging in delinquency or violence, 
a quarter of a million fewer children receiv- 
ing therapy, about a quarter of a million 
fewer smokers, about 80,000 fewer children 
thinking about suicide, and about 28,000 
fewer children attempting suicide. Seen from 
this perspective, restoring family stability to 
levels of a few decades ago could dramati- 
cally affect the lives of many children. More- 
over, although the estimated decline in the 
share of children encountering these prob- 
lems in table 1 is modest, increasing the 
number of children growing up with both 
parents would simultaneously improve all 
these outcomes, as well as many other out- 
comes not considered in these tables. 

General Conclusion 

My goal in this paper has been to inform the 
marriage debate by addressing three funda- 
mental questions. First, how do children in 
households with only one biological parent 
differ from children in households with both 
biological parents, in terms of their cognitive, 
social, and emotional well-being? Research 
clearly demonstrates that children growing 


up with two continuously married parents are 
less likely than other children to experience a 
wide range of cognitive, emotional, and social 
problems, not only during childhood, but also 
in adulthood. Although it is not possible to 
demonstrate that family structure is the 
cause of these differences, studies that have 
used a variety of sophisticated statistical 
methods, including controls for genetic fac- 
tors, suggest that this is the case. This distinc- 
tion is even stronger if we focus on children 
growing up with two happily married biolog- 
ical parents. 

Second, what accounts for the observed dif- 
ferences between these two groups of chil- 
dren? Compared with other children, those 
who grow up in stable, two-parent families 
have a higher standard of living, receive more 
effective parenting, experience more cooper- 
ative co-parenting, are emotionally closer to 
both parents (especially fathers), and are sub- 
jected to fewer stressful events and circum- 
stances. 

And third, how might current policies to 
strengthen marriage, decrease the rate of di- 
vorce, and lower nonmarital fertility affect 
the overall well-being of American children? 
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The projections in tables 1 and 2 suggest that 
increasing the share of children who grow up 
with continuously married parents would 
improve the overall well-being of U.S. chil- 
dren only modestly. The improvements are 
relatively small because problems such as 
being suspended from school, engaging in 
delinquent behavior, and attempting suicide 
have many causes, with family structure 
being but one. 

What are the policy implications of these 
findings? First, interventions that increase 
the share of children growing up with two 
continuously married biological parents will 
have modest effects on the percentage of 
U.S. children experiencing various problems, 
but could have substantial effects on the 
number of children experiencing them. From 
a public health perspective, even a modest 
decline in percentages, when multiplied by 
the large number of children in the popula- 
tion, represents a substantial social benefit. 
That children living in stepfamilies do not 
tend to have better outcomes, on average, 
than children growing up in single-parent 
families suggests that interventions to 
strengthen marital quality and stability would 
be most profitable if focused on parents in 
first marriages. Similarly, interventions to 
strengthen relationships and encourage mar- 
riage among cohabiting couples with children 
would be most profitable if focused on cou- 
ples with a first child, rather than couples 
with children from prior relationships. 

U.S. policymakers also should acknowledge 
that returning to substantially lower rates of 
divorce and nonmarital childbearing, al- 
though a worthwhile goal, is not realistic, at 


least in the short term. Although policy inter- 
ventions may lower the rate of divorce and 
nonmarital childbearing, many children will 
continue to grow up with a single parent. 
This stubborn fact means that policies for im- 
proving children’s well-being cannot focus 
exclusively on promoting marriage and 
strengthening marital stability. These policies 
must be supplemented by others that im- 
prove economic well-being, strengthen par- 
ent-child bonds, and ease the stress experi- 
enced by children in single-parent and 
stepparent households. Such programs would 
provide parent education classes for divorc- 
ing parents, increase the minimum wage and 
the earned income tax credit for poor work- 
ing parents, establish paternity and increase 
the payment of child support, and improve 
the quantity and quality of time that nonresi- 
dent parents, especially fathers, spend with 
their children. 

The importance of increasing the number of 
children growing up with two happily and 
continuously married parents and of improv- 
ing the well-being of children now living in 
other family structures is self-evident. Chil- 
dren are the innocent victims of their par- 
ents’ inability to maintain harmonious and 
stable homes. The importance of effective 
policies will become even clearer in the near 
future, as the baby boom generation reaches 
retirement age. As this happens, our society 
will become increasingly dependent on the 
emotional functioning, economic productiv- 
ity, and leadership of a declining number of 
young adults. Although it is a cliche to say 
that children are the future, it has never been 
as true as it is today. 
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